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FARM MANAGEMENT DEMONSTRATIONS— PAST, PRESENT 

AND FUTURE. 

m. c. burritt, 

Cornell University. 

Introductory. 

I have been asked by the secretary of this association to give a 
frank analysis of farm management demonstration work as it is 
being conducted in New York State and to make constructive criti- 
cisms and recommendations for its future conduct. Although I am 
somewhat hesitant in doing this, I feel that I am not altogether un- 
qualified for it since I have had a rather close connection with the 
farm management demonstration work in New York State from its 
first inception. 

History of the Work in New York State. 

To get at the beginning of this work, we must go back almost to 
1900, when Dr. G. F. Warren undertook some orchard surveys in 
western New York in connection with studies of orchard practices 
and the results of these practices for the Department of Horticulture 
at the New York State College of Agriculture. Several of these sur- 
veys were made prior to 1910, and most of them were published. 
They brought out very strikingly the results of successful farm prac- 
tice in the orchard regions of New York State and undoubtedly had 
a marked influence upon the development of better practices. While 
they were intended as investigations, they really had a marked dem- 
onstration value, and the facts and figures thus secured were widely 
used not only in New York State but in other States as well to show 
desirable orchard practices. These orchard surveys led quite directly 
to attempting similar surveys of the whole farm business. One of 
the first of these surveys ever undertaken was by mail. The writer 
had the privilege of making this survey as an undergraduate thesis 
under the direction of Dean Thomas F. Hunt, now of California, and 
later of preparing it for publication under the direction of Dr. 
Warren. The results of this survey were published as Cornell Bul- 
letin No. 271, "The Incomes of 178 New York Farms." This sur- 
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vey had little definite value except as it proved a stimulus to the 
whole idea. 

The first personal farm to farm survey was attempted by Dr. 
Warren in Tompkins County, New York, in 1906-07 and -08. The 
first year's work was not used and was practically thrown away ex- 
cept as it taught Dr. Warren and his assistants how to take success- 
fully a real farm management survey which would be of value. 
This survey was completed and published in 1908, and it is worth 
remarking that this first publication of the results in Tompkins County 
should have been so well done that even to-day after so much of this 
work has been done that there are few publications that give the 
results as completely and as well. 

Out of these initial attempts there grew a number of careful farm 
management surveys in New York State from the investigation stand- 
point. These were notably those in Jefferson and Livingston coun- 
ties, published as bulletin No. 349 of the Cornell Experiment Station. 
About the time these investigations were published, the farm bureau 
movement began to attract attention in New York State. The second 
county in the State to take up this work was Chemung County, which 
began its efforts in March, 1913, and in casting about for an agent 
choice fell upon Mr. G. P. Scoville, who had assisted in the taking of 
several of these farm management surveys under Dr. Warren's direc- 
tion. At that time county agent work was so new that no one knew 
exactly what ought to be done or how the work should be conducted, 
and perhaps as much for the want of any definite instructions or ideas 
on the subject on the part of his local directors or of the college, Mr. 
Scoville began the taking of farm management surveys. He kept 
steadily at this work for nearly two years and began to get results 
which attracted quite general interest, particularly the interest of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The Department made a study of Mr. Scoville's results and methods 
of work, and when it received appropriations for the extension of its 
aid to county farm bureaus through the Office of Farm Management 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, it devoted a considerable 
part of these funds to this type of county agent work. Mr. Scoville 
was brought to Washington at annual meetings of county agents to 
give the results of his work and department representatives visited 
Chemung County, and later as farm management demonstrators were 
employed in other states, they were sent to Chemung County for 
training and observations. Thus farm management demonstrations 
came to be an established fact in the country as a whole. 

During the next two years, largely as a result of the initiative and 
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interest of the Department of Agriculture, the work was extended 
until on February i, 1918, it was being carried on in nearly all the 
northern states and when 17,095 farms in the United States had been 
surveyed by this method. In the majority of these cases the record 
taken was later summarized and returned to the farmer, with com- 
parison with the average. 

Perhaps the development of this work in New York State was 
more or less typical of the work in many other states. I find on con- 
sulting our reports that survey records were taken in New York 
State as follows: 



Year. 


No. Counties. 


No. Farm Records. 


1914 


4 


609 


1915 


18 


1568 


I916 


17 


1 143 


1917 


5 


301 


I9l8 


3 


514 



This table will show what all farm management demonstrators and 
those who have followed the work realize, that too much work was 
undertaken without adequate facilities for following it up and without 
a realization of the factors essential to success, so that it was impos- 
sible to make good the large amount of work that was started. The 
result was that the number of areas and the number of farms sur- 
veyed increased rapidly for about two years and then fell off sharply 
for the next two years. 

Another phase of activity which has grown directly out of these 
demonstration surveys has been the keeping of farm accounts. In 
fact in some of the states this work has practically been turned over 
into the keeping of accounts. In New York State during the past 
season there were nearly 2,000 farmers keeping some kind of farm 
account records in cooperation with the county farm bureaus. More 
or less of this was a direct result of the farm management surveys. 
In other states even larger numbers of farmers are keeping records 
as a result of this work. 

Essential Weaknesses in the Plan. 

Like so many other specific remedies for general situations, this 
plan, which was developed so rapidly and so enthusiastically chiefly 
as a result of the efforts of the federal government, soon developed 
many weaknesses. This was prophesied by many, but the answer of 
the farm management enthusiasts was that this was not a specific but 
a general remedy, since it dealt with the farm business as a whole and 
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that it promised to correct other shortcomings by balancing many 
of the specific lines of work heretofore undertaken. This did not 
prove to be the case, however. It is possible that the emphasis which 
has recently been placed upon farm accounting as a specific may turn 
out to have about the same net result. 

Some of the most apparent weaknesses in this general plan, it seems 
to me, are the following : 

i. The work was projected into the states and by the states into the 
counties and by the county farm bureaus themselves into localities 
without sufficient consideration and adaptation of the methods em- 
ployed, without sufficient knowledge of the large piece of work in- 
volved or sufficient preparation for it. In many of the states there 
was nothing to demonstrate and the work was really a sort of an 
experience school for persons who were later to develop points of 
view and comparative efficiency in demonstration work. The ma- 
jority of the states were not ready to undertake this work and it was 
in effect projected into these states by the federal government. The 
states in turn more or less forced the work upon the county agents 
and county agents passed it along to the localities. There was no 
widespread and general demand for the work. 

I think it obviously follows that any piece of work attempted under 
these circumstances not preceded by a propaganda of education and 
preparation for it cannot do otherwise than fail. The whole piece of 
work was essentially weak because it was projected too rapidly and 
from overhead. 

2. The plan of farm management demonstrations involved such a 
large amount of detailed work not only in gathering the data but in 
summarizing and tabulating it and putting it into proper form to make 
it useful, and all of this involved such high costs, that county agents 
and demonstrators alike became overwhelmed and discouraged with 
it and it had to be abandoned in a majority of counties after the first 
year of two. Too many records were taken in the first place so that 
they could not be quickly enough summarized and returned to farm- 
ers. The facts got cold and the farmers lost what interest they 
originally had in it. 

3. In too many instances the original records could not be followed 
up consistently with any specific results or recommendations with 
consequent lack of interest and failure to establish a permanent piece 
of work. 
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Results of Five Years' Work. 

The results of farm management demonstrations after nearly five 
years of effort and a large expenditure of public funds have, it seems 
to me, been somewhat as follows : 

i. A much smaller number of demonstration survey records are 
now being taken annually than were previously taken. Much of the 
work done has been abandoned and efforts have been concentrated 
on fewer areas and fewer farms. Thus a good deal of the work has 
been lost as far as specific results are concerned. 

2. A small amount of real demonstration work in farm manage- 
ment in a few areas and on a comparatively few farms has been estab- 
lished on a permanent basis and is producing results. Much evidence 
could be gathered and presented here to support this statement. I 
shall only present two typical instances from New York State. 

Farm management demonstration work has been conducted in 
Chemung County since 1912, records having been taken on many 
farms for five or more successive years. I quote from County Agent 
Vann's letter of August 30, 1918: 

" The farmers with whom record work has been discussed believe 
it is well worth while and that they have received considerable benefit 
from the analyses of their farms worked up from their record and 
returned by the farm bureau. 

" In regard to the value of record work, it appeals to me as one of 
the most valuable lines of work since many farmers keep practically 
no records of their business and this work encourages the keeping of 
accounts. Many farmers realize the value of keeping accounts, but 
lack initiative in getting started. If simple books are supplied and a 
little information as to how to start the accounts given, I believe many 
more farmers would keep them. When one who has not kept ac- 
counts gives a record he realizes how little he really knows concerning 
his year's business and can usually be interested in keeping accounts. 

" The plan of taking records at small community meetings worked 
out very satisfactorily in this county last spring. Six to ten men 
were invited to a neighboring house. When the records were not 
completed at the meetings, farmers were visited and records com- 
pleted the following day. A similar plan for returning the records 
will be carried out this fall. This appeals to me as the most satis- 
factory method of taking and returning records, as well as the start- 
ing of accounts. I believe that one man's time devoted to record 
work, starting accounts and follow-up work in each county would be 
time well expended. 
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" Farmers in Chemung County, especially where records have been 
taken over a succession of years, consider the work of value and are 
generally ready to cooperate with the Bureau by giving records. 
Farmers calling at the office frequently make inquiries regarding their 
records, labor income, etc. Practically no farmers, however, have 
asked to have records taken. I believe the management on many 
farms has been greatly improved through the information brought 
out by the records. 

" Our plan is to continue farm management work next year and 
give more time to the starting of simple farm accounts. I believe 
men who agree to keep accounts and are supplied with an account 
book should be visited once or twice during the year and given help 
if needed." 

In Niagara County records have been taken for five years, or since 
1914. County Agent Peet writes as follows under date of August 
30, 1918: 

" I believe that work has not progressed far enough so that farmers 
have got to the point of requesting the work, but each year the request 
is renewed by the advisory committee, and after five years' work with 
the same farmers we find such men very glad to see us on our return. 

" The results from our work, taking the community as a whole, 
have been of tremendous importance. When it was found that the 
average labor income on the average farm in the town of Newfane 
for four years amounted to only $185.00, the men were very plainly 
scared and began seeking a solution of their financial problem. This 
information made it easy to start our central packing house project 
and I believe was largely responsible for the sincerity with which the 
growers have gone after this project. 

"We tried out last year the system of holding small group meet- 
ings at private homes under the direction of Mr. Scoville or myself 
and getting the men to figure their own records. Nearly half of the 
records were taken in this way; forty-two to be exact. The men 
were then provided with a farm account book purchased by the farm 
bureau, costing nine cents each. I feel certain that the forty-two 
men thus approached will continue to keep books for themselves. I 
believe that this is getting real personal results. The account book 
and the small group meeting have worked so well in Niagara County 
that I cannot help but recommend it very strongly to other counties 
in the state. 

" We had a supply of these books in a prominent place at the farm 
bureau office during the winter and fully fifteen men asked for a 
copy to use on their farms. They were promptly presented a copy, 
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with a string attached that they give us the figures at the end of the 
year." 

3. The farm management demonstration method has, however, 
been quite generally accepted and is coming into more and more gen- 
eral use. The value of these farm management demonstrations, both 
to county agents and to farmers, in developing this general view- 
point has been very great, as it has been one of the most important 
factors which has led to the present general recognition that farming 
is a business as well as an occupation, and it has brought about a very 
much more general acceptance of cost of production as a factor in 
the price of farm products. 

One of the notable influences of this factor in New York State has 
been the adoption by the dairymen of the state of what is known as 
the Warren formula, which is a cost of production formula for the 
price of milk, and the dairymen, through their powerful organiza- 
tion — The Dairymen's League — have succeeded in getting this ac- 
cepted by the Federal Food Administration. 

4. The work has led to a larger amount of farm accounting and 
has accelerated farm bookkeeping on the part of farmers. Some in- 
dications of this may be seen in the following records of the number 
of farmers cooperating with county agents in keeping accounts in the 
state during the past three years. 

1915 263 

1917 298 

1918 374 

5. In my judgment the most important results of all the farm man- 
agement survey work has been the development of a large body of 
definite and reliable farm facts and a more rational viewpoint of farm 
business, farm profits, and farming conditions. This is a big result 
and one which has had a far-reaching effect and will continue to have. 

I called attention to the importance of this factor and ventured to 
prophesy that it would be the important result in my talk before this 
association in 1914. I quote from the association's 1914 report on 
page 63 : 

" In principle, I am unable to see that extension work in farm man- 
agment is particularly different from any other type of extension 
work. . . . Personally, I believe that in this farm management dem- 
onstration work which is being inaugurated all over the Northern 
States, that the individuals worked with are not the end but the means 
to the end. I believe that success will come, if it comes at all, through 
the development of a point of view on the part of large numbers of 
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individuals rather than by actually influencing the particular practice 
of a few individuals." 

Suggestions for the Future. 

I believe that by far the most important results in this farm nian- 
agment demonstration work are to come in the future. In my opin- 
ion it has failed to influence a number of farmers commensurate with 
its cost, as a specific demonstration of how to farm successfully. It 
has succeded in its general propaganda of getting the essential factors 
of successful farming before people. 

For the future, I believe that the following recommendations will 
prove to be the lines of effort which will be most productive of results. 

i. Educational Propaganda. — There should be a much larger use 
in educational work of the investigational data which have accumu- 
lated, partly through actual investigations made as such and partly 
through the demonstration work, in schools, in lectures, in writings, 
etc., in order to get the essential farming facts before the public and 
to develop a correct viewpoint of farming as a business. 

2. Limitations and Permanence. — The work must be confined to a 
smaller number of areas, more farms must be included in the areas, 
and no more records must be taken than can be promptly summarized 
and returned to farmers, consistently followed up in a long-term per- 
manent demonstration on a few selected and typical areas. 

3. Local Projects and Self-Help. — The most successful work will 
probably be carried on through and by groups of farmers summarizing 
their own businesses. This will be laboratory teaching in a specific 
locality, after the locality has become interested by the propaganda 
educational work above outlined. This work should be followed up 
by farm account keeping whenever possible. 

4. Data Kept up to Date. — Old data, much of which has been 
gathered and which is not needed, should be omitted in future and 
new data of present interest and value on new lines of effort should 
be gathered. 

5. Facts Speak for Themselves. — Out side of the general educa- 
tional propaganda above outlined, it seems to me the work is more 
or less of an individual and community matter. Not very many gen- 
eral conclusions can be drawn. It will be impossible to completely 
separate investigation and extension work in farm management. 
They are too closely identified and they can be separated only by their 
initial purpose and intent. The facts brought out by these surveys 
will be the most important factor. There is great need of summariz- 
ing all these facts and making them generally available. 



